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WORK  FOR  THE  FARM  BUREAU. 

No  farm  bureau  will  long  continue  to  be  a  useful  organization  unless  its  members  feel  that 
they  are  doing  a  work  worth  while.  The  county  agent  must  use  his  organization  and  give  it 
work  worth  while  to  do,  or  the  organization  will  become  dormant  and  the  agent  will  be  able  to 
reach  only  a  limited  number  because  of  being  compelled  to  do  things  himseK  that  the  organi- 
zation should  do  for  him.  People  leam  to  do  things  by  doing  them,  not  by  having  the  work 
done  for  them.  That  agent  is  most  useful  who  gets  the  largest  number  of  people  interested  and 
started  in  doing  things  for  themselves. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  activities  in  which  a  county  farm  bureau  may  engage: 

1.  Advise  with  the  county  agent  and  help  the  county  agent  and  State  leader  plan  the  work,  approve  and  sign  the 
written  county  projects. 

2.  Conduct  a  farmers' exchange. 

3.  Publish  a  farm  bureau  monthly. 

4.  Assist  in  organizing  purchasing  and  marketing  associations. 

5.  Take  part  in  and  give  publicity  to  the  demonstration  work. 

6.  Organize  a  woman's  auxiliary  to  promote  the  interests  of  farm  women. 

7.  Assist  in  financing  the  county  agent  work. 

8.  Promote  school,  township,  and  county  fairs. 

9.  Assist  in  organizing  cow-testing,  live-stock,  breeders',  and  seed-improvement  associations. 

10.  Assist  in  organizing  communities  to  combat  outbreaks  of  contagious  animal  diseases  and  to  fight  insect  ravages. 

11.  Lead  in  uniting  all  organizations  within  the  county  into  a  county  rural  life  association. 

WHY  PAY  $1  A  YEAR  FOR  MEMBERSfflP  IN  A  FARM  BUREAU  ASSOCIATION? 

By  M.  C.  BuRRiTT,  State  Leader,  New  York. 

Local  interest  and  responsibility  are  essential  in  any  kind  of  pubHc  effort  for  the  improvement 
of  conditions.  Assistance  from  without  is  of  little  value  unless  supplemented  by  local  effort. 
This  effort  should  he  managed  at  home.  This  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  Farm  Bureau  Asso- 
ciation. 

All  over  the  State  the  question  is  being  raised,  ''Why  should  I  pay  money  to  support  an 
organization  for  which  all  the  people  are  taxed  through  National,  State,  and  county  appropria- 
tions ? "  The  question  is  a  fair  one,  but  the  answer  is  plain.  There  are  two  good  reasons  why 
individuals  should  personally  support  a  farm  bureau  association  with  their  memberships  and 
money. 

First,  while  a  farm  bureau  is  a  public  institution  and  free  to  everyone,  nevertheless  it  is  true 
that  a  man  always  gets  the  greatest  benefit  from  what  he  contributes  toward  and  what  he  is 
definitely  interested  in.  Persons  who  take  memberships  in  and  pay  their  money  to  a  farm 
bureau  association  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  it  not  possessed  by  nonmembers.  Moreover,  the 
farm  bureau  is  a  public  enterprise  and  its  members  show  their  public  spirit  when  they  join  and 
take  an  active  part  in  its  administration. 
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Secondly,  the  Farm  Bureau  Association  gives  a  direct  benefit  to  its  members,  which  non- 
members  are  not  entitled  to.  The  justification  for  expending  public  funds  in  farm  bureau 
effort  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  benefits  everyone.  Leadership,  initiative,  organization,  economic 
and  social  studies,  demonstrations,  and  even  the  kind  of  personal  help  which  fuinishes  a  good 
example  to  the  neighborhood,  are  all  legitimate  benefits  from  public  funds.  But  there  is  a  kind 
of  assistance  which  is  purely  personal  for  which  public  funds  should  not  be  expended,  and  for 
which  persons  should  pay.  All  such  work  as  furnishing  special  quotations  and  rates  on  lime, 
fertilizeis,  seeds,  feeds,  Hve  stock,  and  other  supphes,  and  advertising  these  materials  and  other 
products  for  sale,  is  more  a  personal  than  a  public  benefit,  and  should  be  paid  for  by  the  indi- 
vidual receiving  it  in  the  form  of  a  membership  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Association.  The  Federal 
Government  recognized  this  when  it  ruled  that  correspondence  and  circular  matter  on  these 
subjects  is  not  frankable.    State  and  county  funds  should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 

Here,  then,  are  two  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  membership  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Asso- 
ciation. (1)  A  member  helps  himself  (the  most  effective  kind  of  help)  when  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  farm  bmeau  work,  and  in  addition  shows  his  public  spirit  by  helping  with  his  vote 
and  influence  to  direct  this  work  along  right  lines,  and  (2)  he  gets  a  direct  and  personal  benefit 
to  which  a  nonmember  is  not  entitled. — From  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Monthly. 

SALARIES,  EXPENSES,  AND  MODES  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  summary  of  information  received  by  the  extension 
division  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  in  answer  to  questions  sent  out  to  the  29  Northern 
and  Western  States  having  county  agents : 

Twenty  States  report  automobiles  used  regularly  by  all  agents  when  the  roads  are  in  condition;  1  to  3  agents  use 
rigs  or  teams  in  each  of  4  States;  2  States  report  an  agent  using  a  motorcycle;  and  1  an  agent  using  a  launch  and  saddle 
horse.  Seven  States  report  that  all  automobiles  are  owned  wholly  by  the  agents;  8  States  report  some  cars  owned  by 
agents,  and  other  cars  owned  by  the  State,  county,  or  farm  bureau;  the  cars  in  3  States  are  owned  jointly;  and  in  8  States 
they  are  owned  wholly  by  the  State,  county,  or  farm  bureau.  All  the  agents  in  23  States  receive  their  salary  and  expenses 
in  separate  payments.  In  2  States  the  agents  receive  a  flat  payment  to  cover  both  salary  and  expenses,  but  the  plan 
is  proving  unsatisfactory  and  will  be  changed  to  the  separate  payment  basis.  Six  States  reported  as  follows  on  auto 
expenses,  covering  maintenance  and  repairs:  One  State,  6  cents  per  mile;  3  States,  7  cents  per  mile;  1  State,  8  cents 
per  mile;  and  1  State,  10  cents  per  mile,  including  depreciation. 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS  AND  RURAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Oflftce  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engmeering  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  able  and  willing  to  lend  assistance  to  field  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  inaugurating  or  promoting  good-roads  campaigns.  Upon  assurance  that  lectures 
will  be  attended  by  representative  audiences  large  enough  to  repay  the  office  in  practical  results 
for  its  effort  and  expense,  lecturers  will  be  sent  out  by  the  department  without  expense  to  the 
community.  The  lectures  will  be  supplemented  by  illustrative  lantern  slides;  or,  if  it  is  not 
practicable  to  send  a  lecturer,  the  slides  and  a  lecture  outline  will  be  loaned  to  a  responsible 
local  organization,  representative,  or  coimty  agent,  the  only  expense  to  the  community  being 
the  express  charges. 

PubHcations  on  any  particular  phase  of  road  work  are  sent  free  to  all  who  request  them. 
Enlarged  photographs  and  road  models,  including  miniature  roads,  bridges,  and  culverts,  can 
be  secured  for  exhibition  at  fairs,  expositions,  or  association  meetings.  Assistance  in  actual 
construction  work  may  be  secured  by  having  the  local  road  authorities  fill  in,  sign,  and  return 
application  blanks  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  PubHo  Roads.  These  requests  are 
handled  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  received,  but  often  the  requests  are  so  numerous  that 
they  must  be  held  and  taken  up  in  their  turn.    An  engineer  wiU  be  sent  out  to  supervise  the 


building  of  enough  road  to  instruct  the  local  road  men  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  building 
the  kind  of  road  best  suited  to  their  community  and  to  leave  before  the  community  a  practical 
demonstration  of  what  may  be  expected  from  work  correctly  done.  Representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  will  inspect  the  roads  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  they  are  kept  up  and 
to  learn  whether  they  have  rendered  the  service  expected  of  them. 

Typical  bridge  designs  are  made  up  in  the  office  and  copies  may  be  secured  upon  request. 
Occasionally  an  engineer  is  sent  to  inspect  a  bridge  site  for  a  community  and  in  some  cases 
designs  prepared  by  bridge  companies  are  revieVed  for  the  benefit  of  local  road  officials.  Com- 
munities planning  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  road  systems  may  obtain  the  services  of  an 
expert  engineer,  who  will  make  a  thorough  study  of  conditions  in  the  district  and  render  a  com- 
plete report  f^-om  which  local  officials  can  get  practically  aU  the  information  necessary  for  theii- 
work.  Carroll  County,  Mo.,  furnishes  a  good  example  of  this  service.  This  county  proposed 
to  oil  10  miles  of  earth  road.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  county  agent  a  road  engineer  from  the 
Office  of  PubHc  Roads  visited  the  county,  inspected  the  roads,  and  advised  the  local  authorities 
on  the  best  methods  of  improving  them.  In  reporting  on  this,  the  county  agent  states  that 
probably  the  greatest  good  of  the  engineer's  visit  will  result  from  his  preventing  the  oiling  of  a 
10-mile  strip  of  road,  a  part  of  which  is  gumbo  and  would  have  proven  a  failure. 

The  Office  of  Public  Roads  is  equipped  with  testing  devices  for  all  kinds  of  road  materials 
and  this  service  is  free  to  all  road  builders  requesting  it. 

Field  representatives  of  the  department,  in  discussing  this  matter  with  local  road  authori- 
ties, should  make  it  clear  that  no  financial  aid  can  be  furnished  from  Washington,  but  only 
advisory  assistance  through  the  services  of  engineers,  chemists,  and  economists. 

The  same  office  has  indicated  its  ability  and  willingness  to  lend  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  farm  buildings.  Upon  specific  request  from  county  agents  or  farm  owners, 
they  will  send  out  blue  prints  of  typical  farm  structures  free  of  charge. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  FIELD  MEETINGS. 

An  examination  of  the  semiannual  reports  received  from  the  county  agents  shows  a  very 
small  number  of  field  meetings  as  compared  with  the  number  of  demonstrations  being  con- 
ducted. Some  of  the  agents  have  held  field  meetings  for  spraying  and  pruning,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  seed  oats  for  smut  and  seed  potatoes  for  diseases,  on  alfalfa  and  other  demonstration 
fields;  but  many  have  recorded  such  demonstrations  and  have  held  practically  no  field  meetings. 
The  great  work  of  the  agent  is  not  only  to  have  demonstrations  but  to  use  them  as  a  means  of 
teaching  their  lessons  to  all  the  farmers  in  his  county.  A  demonstration  in  a  neighborhood 
will  do  much  good,  but  the  agent  has  failed  to  use  it  to  the  greatest  advantage  until  he  has 
held  a  field  meeting  to  which  all  of  the  neighbors  have  been  called  to  examine  and  study  it. 
The  number  of  field  meetings  should  be  greatly  increased.  Drive  the  lesson  home  in  every  com- 
munity with  a  field  meeting. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS. 

County  agents  frequently  have  an  opportunity  to  assist  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  and  other 
farmers'  organizations  in  securing  speakers  and  entertainers  for  their  meetings.  It  is  often 
possible  to  have  a  local  physician  give  popular  lectures  on  how  to  prevent  or  control  contagious 
diseases,  on  home  sanitation,  etc.  Local  dentists  are  glad  to  give  talks  on  the  care  of  the  teeth. 
People  who  have  traveled  enjoy  giving  an  account  of  the  places  of  interest  they  have  visited. 
Local  musicians  or  other  entertainers  are  often  glad  to  give  their  services  without  charge.  Even 
a  few  good  records  on  a  phonograph  or  a  few  lantern  slides  help  materially  in  adding  variety 
to  the  programs.    Speakers  on  agricultural  subjects  can  usually  be  secured  from  the  agricul- 
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tural  college.  The  county  agent  can  frequently  arrange  to  have  local  farmers  who  have  been 
especially  successful  in  raising  certain  crops  or  in  other  features  of  farm  work  give  their 
experience. 

FARM  HOME-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Dresser,  who  was  employed  in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Agriculture  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  as  a  special  agent  in  home  economics 
extension  work  at  Bloomfield,  Mass.,  has  demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  ways  how  housework 
can  be  made  easier  and  more  enjoyable  by  using  labor-saving  devices,  household  conveniences, 
and  improvements.  When  this  work  was  first  taken  up,  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  town  hbrary, 
at  which  Mrs.  Dresser  stated  the  purpose  of  the  work  and  asked  for  the  aid  of  those  present. 
The  housewives  responded  readily  and  extended  invitations  for  her  to  visit  their  homes.  Farm 
homes  were  visited  and  suggestions  given  in  regard  to  improvements  wherever  invited  to  do 
so  by  the  housewives. 

The  need  for  follow-up  work  was  reahzed,  and  many  of  the  homes  were  visited  four  or  five 
times.  These  frequent  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  community  brought  the  demonstrator  into 
closer  touch  with  the  people,  thereby  increasing  the  interest  and  attendance  at  the  round-up 
meethigs  held  at  the  towm  hbrary  every  two  weeks.  A  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been 
manifested  by  the  community,  and  those  who  have  been  helped  are  so  appreciative  that  "she 
is  held  as  one  of  them."  They  have  confidence  in  the  recommendations  and  have  cooperated 
fully  in  the  work.  The  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  spent  a  day  at 
the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Dresser's  work  in  visiting  some  of  the  homes  in  which  changes  had  been 
made,  reports  as  follows: 

The  first  house  visited  was  an  old  one  which  had  been  in  bad  condition.  The  kitchen  floor  was  very  uneven, 
owing  to  the  settling  of  the  foundation.  Between  the  floor  boards  were  wide  cracks.  The  cracks  in  the  old  floor  have 
been  cleaned  and  a  filler  put  in.  The  cupboai'd  of  the  old  boxed-in  sink,  which  could  not  be  kept  clean,  has  been 
removed.  The  sink  has  been  raised  to  the  proper  height  for  the  woman  doing  the  work.  An  extra  shelf  has  been 
placed  halfway  between  the  sink  and  floor  to  hold  pots,  spiders,  and  kettles,  and  the  newly  painted  floor  beneath 
was  clean  and  dry.  The  wood  box  has  been  elevated  from  the  floor  in  the  same  way  as  the  sink,  so  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  stoop  to  get  wood  for  the  stove. 

On  either  side  of  the  stove  cooking  utensils  are  aiTanged  with  reference  to  right  and  left  hand  use.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  finishing  nail  is  used  instead  of  a  hook.  It  is  often  more  convenient  and  costs  less.  The  windows  have  been 
changed  so  that  they  may  be  lowered  at  the  top — a  change  effected  in  almost  every  home  \dsited.  Cracks  in  the  wall 
and  ceiling  plaster,  as  well  as  missing  patches,  have  been  filled  with  pulp  plaster  and  all  has  been  painted.  In  some 
cases  as  many  as  five  layers  of  paper  were  first  remo%'ed. 

At  another  home  a  back  porch  has  been  inclosed  for  a  bathroom,  which  has  running  hot  and  cold  water  and  toilet. 
The  kitchen  has  been  reananged  to  make  the  work  easier.  The  walls  have  been  patched  and  painted  by  the 
housewife. 

Another  family  that  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country  four  years  ago  has  not  only  been  aided  in  arranging  the 
house,  but  also  put  in  touch  with  the  college  for  assistance  in  marketing. 

In  another  home  in  which  the  kitchen  and  pantry  have  been  rean-anged  the  parlor  has  been  converted  into  a 
storeroom  to  receive  the  unnecessary  articles  fi-om  these  two  rooms.  In  the  space  thus  made  available  in  the  large 
kitchen  a  porcelain  bathtub  is  now  concealed  under  a  large  homemade  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  sink.  There  is  no 
back  to  the  cabinet,  which  is  on  casters,  and  thus  may  be  drawn  forward  and  off  the  bathtub  when  it  is  desired.  The 
top  of  the  cabinet  serves  as  a  table,  while  just  beneath  the  top  and  above  the  tub  is  a  shelf  for  frying  pans,  etc. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION  SCHOOLS. 

County  Agent  Hughes,  of  Okanogan  County,  Wash.,  in  cooperation  with  Miss  Mary  Suther- 
land, of  the  extension  department  of  the  Washington  State  College,  recently  conducted  a  series 
of  home  economics  schools  which  were  held  in  homes,  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  halls.  The 
meetings  were  advertised  through  the  press,  women's  clubs,  and  by  special  invitations.  The 


total  attendance  at  the  12  meetings  was  1,002,  of  whom  768  were  housekeepers  and  the 
remainder  high-school  girls. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  the  demonstrations  were  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  a  simple  dress; 
the  cooking  of  meats,  meat  substitutes,  left  overs,  and  vegetables;  and  the  making  of  bread, 
soups,  salads,  and  inexpensive  desserts. 

This  series  of  schools  has  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  people  of  the  county  the  importance 
and  value  of  such  instruction  to  farm  women,  and  plans  are  being  made  to  conduct  similar 
series  next  year  on  a  more  elaborate  scale. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

Each  bureau  now  organizing  in  Kansas  is  required  by  the  agricultiu'al  college  to  supply  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing equipment:  A  satisfactory  office  fimiished  vrith  a  desk,  table,  t^-pewriter.  necessary  filing  cases,  and  two  or 
three  units  of  a  sectional  bookcase;  demonstration  tools,  such  as  Babcock  testers,  pruning  tools,  soil  augers,  caponizing 
tools,  and  seed  tester;  and  an  automobile  for  transportation.  Seven  of]  the  10  counties  in  the  State  have  cars  for 
the  use  of  the  agents.  Cameras  are  used  by  some  agents,  and  they  will  be  used  by  all  bureaus  organized  in  1915.  Stere- 
opticons  are  not  now  o^vtled  by  any  of  the  bureaus,  but  will  probably  be  required  of  all  organizing  hereafter.  At  least 
three  of  the  bureaus  have  a  small  librarj^  of  agricultural  books. — From  Annual  Report  of  E.  C.  Johnson,  State  leader, 
Kansas. 

State  Leader  D.  H.  Doane,  of  ]Missouri,has  organized,  tlirougli  the  university  hbrary,  a  county 
agent  Hbrary,  consisting  of  between  60  and  70  agricultural  books  for  each  county  having  a  county 
agent.  These  books  are  sent  to  county  agents  under  the  auspices  of  the  university  library  with- 
out charge.  The  county  agent  is  allowed  to  loan  the  books  to  the  farmers  in  his  county,  but  he  is 
held  responsible  for  then*  safe-keeping.  The  agents  report  a  wide  use  of  the  books  and  consider 
the  libraries  a  valuable  asset  to  their  offices. 

County  Agent  Rogers,  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  has  a  good  system  for  keeping  projects 
in  mind  so  that  nothing  is  overlooked.  At  the  beginning  of  each  month  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
is  ruled  so  as  to  give  a  space  for  each  project.  The  name  of  a  project  is  written  as  a  heading 
for  each  space  and  below,  in  the  space  allotted,  plans  for  the  month  which  are  included  under 
that  project  are  given.  In  making  up  weekly  schedules  this  chart  acts  as  a  reminder  for  the 
division  of  time  according  to  the  importance  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  on  hand. 

Eight  county  men  are  now  equipped  with  stereopticons.  We  now  have  nine  sets  of  slides  in  use  and  we  are  having 
three  more  prepared. — From  weekly  report  of  Assistant  State  Leader  Evans,  of  Oregon. 

County  agents  should  have  a  detailed  record  in  the  office  of  all  farmers  visited,  information 
given,  results,  etc.,  so  that  in  case  the  present  agent  leaves  the  county  a  record  of  the  work  which 
he  has  done,  the  men  with  whom  he  has  cooperated,  etc.,  may  be  available  to  his  successor. 

Director  of  Extension  O.  D.  Center,  of  Idaho,  is  issuing  a  series  of  4-page  extension  circulars 
on  various  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers.  These  are  about  5  by  7  inches  and  are  entitled 
''Idaho  Farm  Hints."  At  the  close  of  each  of  these  circulars  attention  is  caUed  to  the  county 
agent  movement  and  how  county  agents  may  be  secured. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  county  agent  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  last 
year  was  about  S2,875,  ranging  from  $1,874  to  S4,741.  The  average  for  the  Eastern  States 
was  $2,935,  for  the  Central  States  $2,876,  and  for  the  Western  States  $2,990. 

County  Agent  A.  H.  Tedmon,  of  Wyoming,  has  recently  cooperated  with  the  county  com- 
missioners, farmers,  and  local  business  men  in  conducting  a  "good-roads  trip"  for  the  purpose 
of  improvuig  certain  roads.  There  were  29  men  and  11  automobiles  in  the  party.  The  county 
commissioners  had  several  galvanized  culverts  placed  where  needed  and  openings  were  made 
^\'ith  a  plow.  Six  18-mch  culverts  were  laid  and  covered  and  bad  ruts  and  holes  were  filled 
throughout  several  miles  of  roiid.  At  noon  the  men  bad  lunch  together  and  aU  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  day's  outing. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  a  fanner  and  as  a  result  of  an  appeal  which  was  made  by  a  county 
agent  to  the  agricultural  committee  of  a  western  chamber  of  commerce,  two  "wayside  inns" 
have  been  built  to  break  the  long  trips  of  from  30  to  60  miles  which  the  farmers  of  that  county 
have  had  to  travel  to  market.  Both  camps  contain  comfortable  "'bmik  houses'"  built  to 
accommodate  24  persons  and  a  barn  capable  of  stabling  32  head  of  horses  or  cattle.  Those 
who  use  the  bunk  house  furnish  their  own  bedding  and  the  charge  is  10  cents  for  shelter  and 
15  cents  for  stabling  a  team. 

A  county  agent  reports  that  a  local  bank  is  financing  the  hog  serum  depot  estabhshed  in 
his  county.  Tlie  plan  is  to  hold  hog-cholera  serum  and  ^drus  on  hand  at  all  times  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  give  the  farmers  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  controlhng  hog  cholera.  The 
agent  states  that  he  beheves  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  movements  that  has  been  made 
in  that  county  toward  the  control  of  this  disease. 

Dean  of  Extension  H.  J.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  extension 
director  in  Arkansas.    !Mr.  E.  C.  Johnson,  State  leader,  has  been  selected  as  his  successor. 

Mi\  D.  W.  Frear,  formerly  State  leader  of  county  agent  work  in  Colorado,  has  resigned 
and  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  to  Director  T.  P.  Cooper,  of  the  Xorth  Dakota  Experiment 
Station. 

Mr.  Byi"on  Hunter,  State  leader  of  county  agent  work  in  Washmgton,  has  recently  resigned 
and  accepted  a  position  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  with  which  he  was  connected 
before  taking  up  the  county-agent  work. 

Hiram  T.  French,  State  leader  in  Oregon,  has  accepted  the  appointment  as  extension 
director  and  State  leader  in  Colorado,  effective  September  1,  1915. 

Occasionally  the  county  agent  has  an  opportunity  to  render  aid  effectively  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  following  work  done  by  County  Agent  Hook,  of  Ulster  County,  jST.  Y.,  shows  the 
importance  of  having  a  separate  mailing  fist  of  some  of  the  leading  growers  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  fruits,  grains,  forage  crops,  live  stock,  etc.,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  render  prompt  service: 

When  pear  thrlps  ^rere  reported  to  be  threatening  the  pear  crop  in  the  county,  he  looked  up  tlie  available  litera- 
ture and  found  a  State  bulletin  on  pear  thrips  giving  the  appearance  of  the  insect  and  methods  of  control.  He  then 
visited  several  orchards,  assured  himself  that  the  insects  were  pear  thrips  and  found  them  in  large  numbei-s.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  office,  made  a  digest  of  the  bulletin  for  the  local  papers,  gi^dng  the  methods  of  control,  the  name  and 
number  of  the  State  bulletin,  and  where  it  could  be  secured.  This  material  was  also  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
letter  and  sent  to  all  the  leading  pear  growers  of  the  county. 

California  has  recently  emploj'ed  three  men  to  act  as  assistants  to  county  agents  and 
othei's  will  be  appointed  from  time  to  time.  They  are  not  permanently  assigned  to  certain 
counties,  but  wUl  be  sent  out  to  assist  county  agents  who  are  conducting  special  campaigns 
or  working  on  definite  projects  in  which  they  need  help.  The  assistant's  salary  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  are  borne  by  the  university  and  his  subsistence  is  paid  from  the  county  agent's 
general  expense  fund  supplied  by  the  county. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Burrell,  county  agent  in  Warrick  County,  Ind.,  has  arranged  with  the  county 
fair  association  to  hold  a  cow-testing  and  production  contest  for  two  days  during  the  fair  this 
fall.  The  milk  will  be  weighed  and  tested  for  butter  fat  and  premiums  given  for  the  highest 
producers. 

County  Agent  N.  P.  Searls,  of  Yolo  County,  Cal.,  gives  the  following  interesting  statement 
in  regard  to  last  year's  results: 

The  annual  report  of  the  Yolo  County  (  "ow-testing  Association  shows  that  1.000  cows  have  been  under  te.'^t  at 
various  times  dming  the  year,  oi  which  about  300  have  been  discarded  as  boarders  and  200  more  were  found  to  be  barely 
paying  expenses.  The  greatest  improvement  in  a  herd,  due  to  discarding  boarders,  was  an  increase  of  11  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  cow  per  month.  The  best  herd  made  a  net  profit  of  $86.84  per  cow.  The  poorest  cow  vv-a.s  kept  at  a  loss 
of  $48. 
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County  agents  frequently  have  an  opportunity  of  helping  to  enrich  the  courses  of  study 
m  liigh  schools  by  suggesting  the  introduction  of  certain  lines  of  work  which  will  be  of.  special 
value  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  community.  County  Agent  Cate.  of  Oregon,  helped  instruct 
a  class  of  high-school  boys  in  weighing  and  testing  milk  from  30  cows  belonging  to  farmers 
near  the  school.  The  herds  in  the  community  are  so  small  that  it  would  be  difhcult  to  organize 
a  cow-testing  association.  The  school  furnislied  the  equipment,  including  acid  and  the  bottles 
for  sampling. 

Assistant  State  Leader  T.  A.  Coleman,  of  Indiana,  has  recently  completed  a  2-day  pork- 
production  campaign  for  Madison,  Parke,  Allen,  TVarrick.  Sullivan,  Wells.  Posey,  Gibson,  and 
Clarke  Counties.  Two  farm  meetings  were  held  in  each  county,  making  a  total  of  18  meetings, 
with  an  attendance  of  675.  Just  two  subjects  were  discussed  at  these  meetings,  viz:  '"What 
the  community  can  do  to  promote  hog  health.,'"  and  ''What  the  individual  can  do  to  enhance 
the  efhciency  of  his  hog  production."  After  a  general  discussion  and  answermg  of  questions 
the  matter  of  a  community  antihog-cholera  club  was  discussed.  Two  counties  perfected  such 
organizations  and  three  others  were  partially  organized.  Supplemental  reports  from  the  nine 
county  agents  indicate  that  tliis  campaign  has  been  of  great  value  to  them  in  their  work. 

FARM-MAxNAGEMExNT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

In  farm-management  demonstrations  aU  the  farms  in  a  community  are  analyzed  from  an 
economic  standpoint  and  each  farm  is  compared  with  the  others  to  determine  some  of  the 
changes  which  should  be  made  in  its  organization  to  make  it  more  profitable.  The  following 
table  shows  such  a  comparison  of  farms  in  a  Maine  community. 


Farm  efficiency  J  actors  in  a  Maine  community. 


(1) 

^Ir.  A's 
farm. 

(2)  . 

Average  of 
65  farms. 

(3) 

Averasfe  of 
bestlo 
farms. 

(4) 

:Mi-.  B's 
farm. 

Tiiihor  income        

$56 

$289 

$1,  010 

$1,  290 

Size  of  business; 

Total  capital  

$9, 620 

$6,  030 

$7, 339 

$8. 272 

Crop  acres  

65 

41 

73 

80 

Productive  animal  .units  

5.2 

11 

20 

27 

Quality  of  business: 

Crop  yield — 

Potatoes  

 bushels. . 

285 

264 

312 

302 

Hay  

 tons. . 

L2 

1. 1 

1. 1 

0.9 

Oats  

 bushels. . 

48 

43 

48 

50 

Beans  

 do.... 

18 

15 

30 

Live  stock — 

Receipts  per  $100  feed  consumed  

$27 

$102 

$154 

$155 

Diversity  of  business: 

t 

(Main  sources  of  income) — 

$1, 110 

$391 

$294 

Other  cash  crops  

$112 

$151 

$220 

$227 

Live  stock  

$175 

$423 

$1,  357 

$2, 174 

The  information  given  in  columns  2  and  3,  somewhat  expanded,  was  presented  to  ^Ir.  A 
to  show  him  that  the  best  farms  in  his  community,  as  in  most  other  communities,  have  good 
crops  and  good  hve  stock,  a  reasonable  diversity  in  their  business,  and  a  good  size  of  business. 
His  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  last  year  the  best  10  farmers  had  almost  twice  as  many 


crop  acres  and  live  stock  as  the  average,  that  their  crops  were  good,  and  their  hve  stock  very 
much  better  than  the  average,  and  that  their  farms  were  well  diversified.  He  saw  that  these 
better  farmers  were  getting  less  income  from  potatoes,  the  one-crop  specialty  of  the  community, 
than  were  their  neighbors,  whereas  their  Hve  stock  income  was  three  times  the  average  of  all 
farms  in  the  community. 

He  was  then  shown  the  figures  for  his  own  farm,  as  given  in  column  1,  in  comparison  with 
the  averages  given  in  columns  2  and  3.  It  was  not  difiicult  for  him  to  see  that  so  far  as  capital 
invested  and  crop  acres  are  concerned  he  had  a  good-sized  business  and  that  his  crop  yields 
were  right  up  with  the  best.  It  was  also  clear  to  him  that  the  great  difference  between  his 
farm  and  the  best  farms  m  the  community  was  in  the  number  of  hve  stock.  The  quahty  of 
his  hve  stock  can  not  be  judged  by  the  figures  given,  because  he  and  his  family  consumed  most 
of  the  products  of  the  hmited  number  which  he  kept  on  his  farm.  It  so  happened  that  the 
year  covered  by  these  records  was  a  hard  one  on  the  potato  specialists  because  of  low  prices. 
All  one-crop  speciaHsts  expect  just  such  bad  years  and  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  chance  because 
of  the  greater  profits  secured  other  years.  Accordingly,  the  fact  that  surprised  Mr.  A  the  most 
was  that  if  he,  with  his  good-sized  business  of  good  quahty,  had  received  double  that  year's 
price  for  potatoes  and  had  thereby  practically  doubled  his  income,  he  would  not  have  had  any 
greater  labor  income  than  the  average  of  the  10  diversified  farms.  In  other  words,  without 
taking  this  risk  the  diversified  farmers  were  making  as  much  money  as  he  would  make  in  a 
more  favorable  year.  This  convinced  him  of  the  wisdom  of  reducing  his  potato  acreage  to 
about  one-half  of  what  he  had  been  growing  and  of  taking  up  several  kinds  of  hve  stock  in  a 
moderate  way. 

Mr.  B,  whose  farm  business  is  factored  in  column  4,  diversified  his  business  hy  handling 
several  different  kinds  of  live  stock.  He  diversifies  still  further  by  growing  and  selling  potatoes 
when  prices  are  good  and  feeding  the  crop  to  hve  stock  when  prices  turn  out  to  be  low.  He 
has  his  farm  so  organized  that  he  can  vary  the  potato  acreage  in  this  way  without  seriously 
interfering  with  his  plans.  He  is  not  a  one-crop  farmer — ^he  wins  every  year.  When  Mr.  B 
looked  over  these  figures  it  was  clear  to  him,  however,  that  he  needed  to  improve  the  yield  of 
his  hay  crop. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  figm^es  for  Mi\  A's  farm  were  not  shown  to  Mr.  B,  nor  were 
Mi\  B's  figures  shown  to  Mr.  A.  Such  information  is  always  confidential  between  the  county 
agent  and  the  farm  operator  except  by  special  arrangement  between  them. 

In  every  community  in  which  farm  management  demonstrations  have  been  taken  up,  a 
fifth  of  the  farmers  have  been  fomid  to  be  much  more  successful  than  their  neighbors.  The 
labor  income  of  these  better  farmers  averages  more  than  SI, 000  greater  than  the  average  of  aU. 
This  difference  between  the  better  and  the  average  farmers  varies  in  the  different  communities 
from  SoOO  to  S2,500.  Rarely,  however,  is  any  farm  found  to  be  so  well  organized  that  its 
operator  does  not  see  some  practical  way  by  which  he  may  improve  it  when  such  figures  as  the 
foregoing  are  presented  to  him. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

The  work  with  boys  and  girls  should  not  be  of  an  experimental  nature.  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  experimental  purposes  in 
order  to  discover  the  truth  and  good  practice  in  agriculture  and  home  economic  fines.  Children 
should  not  be  exploited  for  this  purpose.  They  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
truth  to  the  kitchen,  garden,  and  farm,  and  demonstrate  its  educational  value  in  the  communit3\ 

A  public  demonstration  in  the  canning-club  work  is  only  equaled  in  its  importance  by 
demonstrations  in  corn,  potato,  poultry,  aKalfa,  and  sugar-beet  club  projects.    Every  club 
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leader  should  have  as  many  demonstration  kits  with  well-prepared,  convenient  equipment  as 
he  has  projects.  The  canning  demonstration  should  be  conducted  prior  to  and  during  the 
canning  season.  The  corn  demonstration  should  be  conducted  at  various  times  when  the  dem- 
onstrations will  have  their  greatest  value  in  connection  with  the  project. 

We  give  herewith  a  few  suggestions  on  equipment  and  what  to  demonstrate  in  a  few  of  our 
basic  club  projects: 

EQUIPMENT. 

A  small  ti'unk  or  carrying  case,  light,  but  conveniently  made  to  handle  the  equipment  for  the  work.  The  equip- 
ment necessary  will  be  suggested  in  connection  with  the  subjects  on  what  to  demonstrate. 

CORN-CLUB  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

1.  Demonstrate  by  the  use  of  a  varied  collection  of  ears  of  corn  how  to  grade  corn  for  an  exhibit;  how  to  determine 
the  chai-acteristics  of  different  strains  or  varieties;  how  to  shell  seed  corn  by  hand;  how  to  number  the  ears  of  corn 
when  conducting  seed  test;  how  to  shell,  mark,  and  save  the  remainder  of  the  ear  when  working  out  the  "parent- 
offspring^'  seed  test;  the  ear  to  row  test,  etc. 

2.  By  the  use  of  twine  and  a  small  10-ear  exhibit  corn  rack,  different  devices  for  the  drying  of  seed  corn  can  be  used 
to  demonstrate  not  only  how  to  handle  the  corn  in  connection  with  the  string,  racks,  and  exhibit  board,  but  also  how 
to  make  these  different  devices.  Secure  two  boys  to  come  upon  the  platform,  start  them  by  signals,  and  demonstrate 
to  the  audience  how  they  can  string  seed  corn  and  hang  it  in  place. 

3.  By  the  use  of  soil,  lump  and  fine  sugar,  litmus  paper,  etc. ,  a  number  of  demonstrations  can  be  given  before  the 
audience  with  reference  to  capillarity  of  soils,  value  of  shallow  cultivation,  deep  tillage,  and  how  to  test  soil  for  acidity. 

Note. — In  this  same  demonstration  kit  there  should  be  a  number  of  other  things  to  be  used  for  instructional  and 
demonstration  purposes,  such  as  an  ear  of  corn  with  husk  and  silk,  long,  short,  imperfect,  and  perfect  shanks,  good 
stalks,  good  leaves,  corn  tassel,  and  part  of  root  system;  perhaps  samples  of  corn  insects,  diseased  parts  of  plants,  etc. 
Then,  in  addition  to  this,  if  the  demonstration  is  held  where  machinery  is  available,  demonstrations  in  calibrating  the 
planter,  adjustment  of  shovels  on  a  cultivator,  how  to  use  shelling  machines  for  shelling  seed  corn,  and  any  other  dem- 
onstration with  farm  machinery  as  used  in  connection  with  corn  culture  will  prove  very  profitable. 

If  you  are  an  extension  worker  in  the  demonstration  extension  work,  please  remember  that  "hot  air"  is  liable  to 
wither  and  injure  the  corn  crop,  but  real  work  and  demonstrations  will  help  it,  even  in  a  case  of  very  severe  reverses. 
As  club  leaders  let  us  make  a  reputation  in  the  State  or  community  as  efficient  demonstrators.  It  takes  more  baggage, 
more  work,  and  more  energy  to  do  this,  but  1  hour  spent  in  this  way  is  worth  10  hours  in  just  speech  making. 

POTATO-CLUB  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

1.  Demonstrate  how  to  select  and  cut  seed  potatoes  for  planting  purposes.  In  the  demonstrations  show  what  not 
to  do,  as  well  as  what  to  do. 

2.  Give  the  soil  demonstrations  on  capillarity,  use  of  mulch  to  retain  moisture,  acid  test,  etc. 

3.  Demonstrate  how  to  manufactm-e  potato  starch  from  culls,  broken  pieces,  and  scabby  tubers.  Use  5  or  10  cent 
grater,  tin  pans,  and  water.    Meat  grinder  can  be  substituted  for  grater. 

4.  Demonstrate  proper  use  of  all  kinds  of  potato  machinery,  especially  if  the  meeting  is  held  in  the  field.  Dem- 
onstrate how  to  use  the  potato  in  variety  naming,  judging,  and  other  play  contests. 

5.  Show  how  to  prepare  an  exhibit.  Carry  with  you  in  the  demonstration  kit  good  and  poor  samples  of  the  various 
kinds  or  strains  of  potatoes.    Demonstrate  how  to  pare  potatoes. 

6.  A  few  demonstrations  in  home  economics  may  be  given,  showing  how  to  boil  potatoes,  how  to  fry  them,  how 
to  bake  them,  use  them  for  other  dishes,  etc.  Discuss  in  connection  with  these  demonstrations  the  use  of  the  culls  and 
by-product. 

7  There  are  also  a  number  of  additional  demonstrations,  such  as  showing  how  to  hill  select  potatoes  for  seed,  etc. 

POULTRY-CLUB  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

1  Demonstrate  bv  the  use  of  miniature  devices  and  simple  tools  how  to  make  a  trap  nest,  feed  trough,  water 
trouo-h,  roost,  dropping  boards,  etc.  Some  of  these  things  can  be  put  up  in  the  form  of  pasteboard  knockdown 
equipment,  with  the  idea  of  simply  using  them  to  show  the  shape  or  general  plan,  and  offering  Buggestions  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  regard  to  making  the  de\'ices. 

'  2.  Demonstrate  how  to  candle  eggs.    Use  shoe  box,  candlestick,  and  short  candle. 

3.  Demonstrate  how  to  grade  and  pack  eggs  for  parcel-post  shipment.  Carry  several  sizes  of  parcel-post  box  cases 
in  knockdown  condition,  and  discuss  in  connection  with  this  the  labeling,  addressing,  and  tying. 
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4.  Demonstrate  how  to  handle  the  setting  hen,  how  to  handle  a  bird  while  judging  or  for  instructional  piirposes, 
also  how  to  mark  the  wings  or  legs  of  chickens. 

5.  Home  economic  demonstrations  in  how  to  fry.  poach,  boil,  handle,  and  prepare  eggs  for  table  use  can  be  taken 
up,  especially  when  the  demonstrations  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  home  economics  department. 

Note. — In  a  similar  way,  demonstrations  can  be  shaped  in  a  very  effective  way  on  the  bread-club  project,  the 
market  garden,  alfalfa,  pig  club.  etc.  Xo  method  is  more  efficient  for  the  teaching  of  truth  than  the  demonstration 
method.  A  circular  covering  the  above  demonstrations,  Avith  some  illustrative  material,  is  in  the  process  of  making. 
These  will  be  forwarded  to  all  of  the  State  leaders  in  club  work  and  county  agents  as  soon  as  made  available  from  the 
printer. 

Junior  extension  work  does  more  than  increase  the  yields  and  eHminate  the  waste.  It 
develops  young  men  and  women  in  leadership.  The  reports  of  the  State  leaders  show  that 
many  of  the  district  or  State  champions  of  previous  years  who  are  now  above  club  age  are  acting 
as  local  leaders  in  club  work.  State  Leader  Griffin,  of  Oregon,  reports  that  Oscar  Snyder,  who 
won  the  State  prize  in  the  dairy  herd  record  work  last  year,  is  acting  as  local  leader  of  an  en- 
thusiastic club  in  Creswell,  Oreg.  Similar  reports  have  been  received  from  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  J^Iichigan.    A  club  Avinner  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  an  enthusiastic  leader. 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  leaders  in  county  agent  work  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  November  16-19,  inclusive.    Program  and  details  will  be  announced  later. 
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